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in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five} I have felt an inclination and desire to make|low mortals: no one who holds the power of 
Dollars. a visit to Hayti, if l can so arrange my domes-|granting can refuse it without guilt— Walter 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher tic affuirs, as to admit of it. My objects in| Scott. 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made performing this voyage are twofold,—first, — 


there are many of the people of colour in the 
United States who seem disposed to emigrate 
. to that island; and as [ have long been inte-| Ps 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. rested and concerned in promoting the free-| AN expedition overland to California, direct- 
Cd . . : . ' 
; dom and prosperity of these people in conjunc-|ed by the U. States, and under command of 
A beloved friend, whose essays have some-|tion with many of my fellow labourers, they Col. 
times appeared in the columns of the [ntelli-|naturally look to us for advice. It would be 
. thus expresses himself in a letter to one|!Mportant that a visit should be paid to Hayti,| : 
ee re to see if some plan could be devised for the|S¢¥etity of last winter—perhaps from a combi- 
[emigration of such as wish to go, upon such)nation of these circumstances—met with the 
“The greatest concern which rests on my conditions as would be consistent with the|most disastrous and appalling sufferings, and 
mind in my old age, next to my own preserva-| views and policy of the government, and the 
tion and preparation for the infinitely impor-| happiness and prosperity of those people. For}, b iled j ve : 
tant change, which [ know, in relation to my-|[ shall always rejoice to see them a happy and y deen equalled in an expedition of this cha- 
self; must soon take place, is, that the beloved) prosperous people in all countries and in al]|'@cter since the conquest of Peru by the Spa- 
Society of Friends, in which I was born, and | situations. In the second place, there are many|niards. Col. Fremont, in letters to his wife, 
whose original principles and testimonies [now | persons in this country, particularly of the So- thus describes the mournful events: 
hold, not from education, nor (rom tradition, ciety of Friends, or Quakers, who would be} Former letters will have made you acquaint- 
but from undoubted conviction, may be pre-| clad to be able to procure coffee and sugar} 4 Solel’ Sau Sediiieie nn Gee a0 Bert's Port kind 
served on her original foundation, that rock,| manufactured by freemen, and they would ab! trom eae on will have Newid te eisdiiie. 
against which “the gates of hell shall never| ways prefer it to that procured from the islands ound . , t ; 
oe eee ls " 7 . : istances of our departure from the Upper Pue- 
prevail;”’ neither can they ever prevail aguinst| where all the labour is performed by slaves.—| bis’ neag’ the heal oF the Askanaie: We tet 
those who build upon it. The day we live in| Hence [ would be desirous of opening a com-|,, ' i OR Oita ds 
. df that I d as : ; . |that place on the 25th of November, with up- 
is one of much speculation. Of that I do not) mercial intercourse with the island, and obtain-| te ‘of ited d d 
“ aed ie Perl oe jwards of one hundred good mules, and one 
complain—perhaps it must be so. Perhaps it}ing our supplies from thence. And I confess! 


‘hundred and thirty bushels of shelled corn, 
is necessary that both the heavens and the earth|it would give me great pleasure to behold the} ’ 


i ‘intended to support our animals in the deep 
{ shaken, ‘ that those things which can-! ‘ . t 
come rs oe may remain.’ But it is desira ‘lena *liee pepe Hirer sesh |snows of the high mountains, and down to the 
yak . 3 - . 3 3: ° o ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
not be sha j ment, and political and civil institutions: hav-|) putts Of thé Grand ‘Biser” tibataries, 


cna 
f which divine goodness has pre-| j ; . . : 
ble that the Ark, g pre-| ing for their object the happiness and improve-) 1 ectially Whe chow fonuia’hd! vhetacle te 
|winter travelling. At Pueblol had engaged 


pared for this people, through the faithful! ment of a people whom the powers of Christ, 

— srings—the maftyrdom of our| ius ress fe 
tabours—the sufferings emaftyrdom of our endom have so long and so unjustly oppressed.| , guide an old trapper, named “Bill Wil- 
enlightened predecessors, should float conspi-|[ say it would give me great pleasure to behold | 


. ; \liams,” who had spent some twenty-five years 
cuously above the agitated waters which are them with my own eyes, in the enjoyment of F J ; 


acd ard : : \of his life in trapping in various parts of the 
dashing against it; thatthe many tender minds | those rights which our common Creator has| Rocky Msaicauine : P 

are uiring the way to rest and peace,| gi : s i em as ws 
who are enq S y ° P given them; and shewing to the nations of| Ihe error of our expedition was committed 


may find an asylum in it, when the earth may|the earth, by the examp!e which that island ex-|. : : ; .e 
ord lene: Gf: topes fet this dill: of, the| hiiae. thea th snahhiial I jin engaging this man. He proved never to 
suore' te 'P pe 7 ©) Dibits, that they are capadie of equal attain | have known, or entirely to have forgotten the 
foot. Truth never changes; they that find it) ments in science and government with our own whole country through which we had to pass. 
are happy here, and Week Soemeus- without un-|colour, ; ..|We oecupied, (after passing the mountain) 
easiness to that state where all shadows shall; But before | embark for Hayti, I will wait more than halfa month in making the pro- 
vanish, and ‘that which is in part shall be done| the answer of the King to this letter, and when| | fa few davs. blandering atenil a tortu 
:%9 'T I hall on b h b f | gress of a lew ays, Dt g ga - 
— | Same? ane Suptes fe os J manee: © ° el! ous course through the deep snow, which al- 
aor ter from my friend Thomas Clarkson of Great) ready began to choke up the passes, and 
wasting our time in searching the way. The 


AGENTS. |} SUFFERINGS OF COL. FREEMONT AND PARTY 


Stephen M. Crane, 374 Pearl St., New York. AMONG THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 





Fremont, through the incapacity of the 
guide, ignorance of the route, or the unusual 


of the Editors: 


many deaths, Such disasters have not proba- 


We have met with the following letter from! Britain to the King. 


e a’ ¢ i! : 
Evan Lewisto Henry Ist, King of Hayti,| [ hope the King wiil excuse the manner Of ith of December we found ourselves at the 


which was found among the archives of that) 7me which will appear in this letter, for I mouth of the Rio del Norte canon, where that 
c : ._|ama plain man, and one of the people called) -iver issues from the Sierra San Juan—one of 
island, by an English merchant. It is an in- Qyakers, whose religious principles restrain) .}, jj rhest, most rugged, and impracticable of 
teresting historical document, worthy of pre-| them from the use of complimentary language *lall the Rocky Mountain ranges, inaccessible to 
servaiion. | but we are, nevertheless, sincere friends to the| rappers and Wunters, even insummer. Across 
Wilmington, State of Delaware, ) | Aftican race. wherever they aoe be located. the point of this elevated range our guide con- 

Tenth Month 19th, 1819. § |That thou mayst continue to be a blessing t0/ Jacted us; and having still great confidence in 

\the people whom thou art called to govern.) hi. man’s knowledge, we pressed onward 
‘with fatal resolution. Even along the river 


jand that thy reign may be long and prospe-| 
| bottoms the snow was already breast deep for 





TO HENRY THE FIRST, KING OF HAYTI. 


Accompanying this letter, [ have sent a rous, is the desire of 





f dozen! ; , : 
aes a of sole es ee ee I be | Thy nen . \the mules, and falling frequently in the valley, 
a “Mian ; n gen . han of pn VAN LEWIS. {and almost constantly onthe mountains. The 
(ape ing Was ae 6 am h i, we cold was extraordinary. Atthe warmest hours 
friendly disposition towards him. I have also MUTUAL HELP. 


of the day (between one and two) the ther- 


sent a copy of Thomas Clarkson’s History of} The race of mankind would perish, did they 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, which workjcease to aid each other. From the time that 





*A fork of the Colorado of the Gulf of California. 
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FRIEN 


mometer (F ate shell it) hnood! im the shade of a 
tree trunk, at zero/ and that was a favorable 
day, the sun shining and a moderate breeze.— 
Judge of the nights and the storms! 

We ee -d up toward the summit, the snow 
deepenin,s as we rose, and in four or five days t 
of this sete iheil and climbing, all on foot, we 
reached the naked ridges which lie above the 
line of the timbered region, and which form 
the dividing heights between the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Along these 
naked heights it storms all winter, and the 
raging winds sweep across them with remorse- 
less fury. On our first attempt to cross, We 
encountered a pouderie, [dry snow driven 
thick through the air by violent wind, and in 
which objects are visible only at a short dis- 
tance | and were driven back, having some ten 
or twelve men variously frozen—face, hands, 
or feet. The guide came near being frozen 
to death here, and dead mules were already 
lying about the camp fires. Meantime it snow- 
ed steadily, The next day [ December ) we re- 
newed the altempt to scale the summit, and 
were more fortunate, as it thenseemed. Mak- 
ing mauls, and beating down a road, or trench, 
throuch the snow, we forced the ascent in de- 
fiance of the driving pouderie, crossed the 
crest, descended a little, and encamped imme- 
diately below, in the edge of the timbered re- 
The trail showed as if a defeated party 

~ passed by—packs, pack saddles, scattered 

ticles of clothing, and dead mules strewed 
sae. We were encamped about twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the seam—west- 
ward the country was buried in snow. The 
storm continued. All movement was para- 
lyzed. To advance with the expedition was 
impossible ; Our fate 
stood revealed. We were overtaken by sud- 
den and inevitable ruin. The poor animals 
were to go first. ‘The only places where grass 
could be had were the extreme summits of the 

Sierra, where the sweeping winds kept the 

rocky ground bare, and where the me n could 

not live. Below. in the timbered region, the 
poor animals could not get about, the snow be- 
ing deep enough to bury them alive. It was 
instantly apparent that we should lose every 
-one. I took my resolution immediately, and 
determined to recross the mountain back to 
the valley of the Rio del Norte, dragging or 
pecking the baggage by men. With great la- 
bor the baggage was transported across the 
crest to the head springs of alittle stream lead- 

ing to ) the main river, A few days were suf- 
ficient to destroy that fine band of mules which 
you saw me purchase last fall on the frontier 
of Missouri. The y generally kept huddled to- 
gether; and as they “froze, one caale be seen 
to tumble down, and disappear under the driv- 
ing snow. Sometimes they would break off, 

and rush down toward the timber till stopped 
by the deep snow, where they were soon hid- 

den by the pouderie. The courage of some of 
the men began to fail. 7 

In this situation [ determined to send in a 
party to the Spanish settlements of New Mex- 
ico for provisions, and for mules to transport 
our baggage. With economy, and after we 
should leave the mules, we had but two 
weeks’ provision in the camp; and these con- 
sisted of a reserve of maccaroni, bacon, sugar, 
&c., intended for the last extremity. It was 
indispensable to send for relief. I asked for 
volunteers for the service. From the many 
that offered, I chose King, Brackenbridge, 
Creutzfeldt, and the guide, Williams; and 





gion. 


to get back impossible. 


jon the ice of the 


‘centhaler. 


placed the party under the command of King, Creutzfeldt, Brackenbridge and Williams—the | 


‘DS’ 


with Wire -ctions to aaa me an express in case 
of the least delay at the settlements. 

The party for relief being gone, we of the 
camp occupied ourselves in removing the bag- 
cage and equipage ¢ down the side of the moun- 
tain to the river in the valley, which we ac- 
complished ina few days. Now came on the 
tedium of waiting for the return of the relief 
party. Day afier day passed, ani no news 
from them. Snow fell almost incessantly in 
the mountains. ‘The spirits of the camp grew 
lower. Life was losing its charm to those who 
had no reasons beyond themselves to live.— 
Proux! laid down in the trail and froze to death. 
In a sunshiny day,and having with him the 
means to make a fire, he threw his blanket 
down on the trail, laid down upon it, and laid 
there until he froze to death! We were not 
then with him. 

Sixteen days passed away, and no tidings 
from the party sent forrelief. I became op- 
pressed with anxiety, weary of delay, and de- 
termined to go myself, both in search of the 
absent party, and in search of relief in the 
Mexican settlements. I was aware that our 
troops had been engaged in hostilities with the 
Spanish Utahs, and with the Apaches, who 
range in the valley of the Rio del Norte, and 
mountains where we were, and became fearful 
that King and his party had been cut off by 
these Indians. [could imagine no other acci- 
dent tothem. Leaving the camp employed 
with the baggage, under the command of Vin- 
centhaler, with injunctions to follow me in 
three days, I set off down the river with a 
small party, consisting of Godey, his young 
nephew, Preuss, and Saunders, (colored ser- 

vant.) We carried our arms and provisions 
for two or three days, In the camp (left under 
the command of Vincenthaler) the 
only had provisions fora few me als, anda sup- 
ply of five pounds of sugar to each man. If | 
failed to meet King, my intention was to make 
the Mexican settlement on the Colorado, a 
!/-little affluent to the Rio del Norte. about half 
a degree above Taos, [you will see it on my 
map, | and thence send back the speediest re- 
lief possible to the party under Vincenthaler. 

On the second day after leaving the camp, 
we came upon a fresh trail of Indians—two 
lodges with a considerable number of animals. 
This did not lessen our uneasiness for our 
long absent people. The Indian trail, where 
we fell upon it, turned and went down to the 
river, and we followed it. On the fifth day 
after leaving the camp, we surprised an Indian 
river. He proved to be a 
Utah, son of a Grand River Chief whom we 
bad formerly known, and he behaved toward 
us in a friendly manner. We encamped near 
them at night, 
two blankets, and other promised rewards 
when we should get in, [ prevailed on this In- 
dian to go with us as a guide to the Little Co- 
lorado settlement, 
his horses to carry our little baggage. The 
horses were miserably poor, and could only 
get along at a slow walk. On the next day, 
(the sixth of our progress) we left the Indian 
lodges late, and travelled only some six or 
seven miles. About sunset, we discovered a 
little smoke in a grove of timber, off from the! 
river, and thinking perhaps it might be our ex-| 








messes 


WE E KLY L NTE LLIGE NCER 


them half a degree and in sight, 


By a present of a rifle, my) 


and to take with him four of, 








most miserable objects I ever beheld. I did 
not recognize Creutzfeldt’s features when 
Brackenbridge brought him up and told his 
name. They had been starving! King had 
starved to death a few days before. His re- 
mains were some six or eight miles above the 
river. By aid of the Indian horses we carried 
these three with us down to the valley, to the 
Pueblo on the Little Colorado, which we 
reached the fourth day afterwards, (the tenth 
after leaving the camp on the mountains) having 
travelled through snow, and on foot, 160 miles. 
The morning after reaching the Little Co- 
lorado Pueblo, [horses and supplies not being 
there,} Godey and I rode on to the Rio Hondo, 
and thence to Taos, about twenty-five miles, 
where we found what we needed; and the 
next morning, Godey, with four Mexicans, 
thirty horses or mules, and provisions, sat out 
on his return to the relief of Vincenthaler’s 
party, I heard from him at the Little Colora- 
do Pueblo, which he reached the same day 
he left me, and pressed on the next morning. 
On the way he received an accession of eight 
or ten horses. turned over to him by the orders 
of Major Beall, of the army, commanding ofh- 
cer of this northern district of New Mexico.— 
From him I received the offer of every aid i 
his power, and such actual assistance as he 
was able to render. Some horses which he 
had just recovered from the Utahs, were loan- 
ed to me, and he supplied me from the Com- 
missary's department with provisions, which I 
could have had nowhere else. * * * * 


It is known that the great Rocky Mountain 
chain, with a general direction north aud south, 
sends out a branch toward the southeast from 
between the heads of the Arkansas and the 
Rio del Norte; and this branch forms the di- 
viding ridge between the upper valleys of 
these two rivers, and between the headwaters 
of the Red River and the De! Norte; and hav- 
ing accomplished these purposes, it subsides 
and disappears in the plains of Texas. The 
highest part of this branch chain, and the gov- 
erning objects in it to travellers, are the Spanish 
Peaks, first made known to American geogra- 
phy by the then young Lieutenant Pike.— 
These Peaks are about in north latitude 37} 
deg.; and west longitude from London 105 deg.; 
and about on a line longitudinally with the 
Pueblos of the Upper Arkansas, distant from 
They are 
seen ata "great distance, and are guiding ob- 
jects to travellers. The road to Santa Fe 
passes below these Peaks and crosses the 
chain about two degrees south; Col. Fremont 
passed above them and entered the valley of 
the Del Norte high up above the Mexican set- 
tlements, and above Pike’s stockade, and in- 
tended to follow the Del Norte to its head and 
across the Great Rocky Mountain chain through 
some pass there to be found. He was there- 
fore, so to speak, going into the forks of the 
mountains—into the gorge of two mountains 
—and at the great elevation, shown by the 
fact of the great rivers which issue from the 


‘opposite sides of the Rocky Mountains at that 


part—the Arkansas and Del Norte on the 
east, the Grand River fork of the Colorado of 
the Gulf of California on the west. It was at 
this point—the head of the Del Norte—where 


press party [King and his men] on their re-;no traveller had ever gone before, that Col. 


turn, we went to see. 
second day since that party had left us, and the 
sixth since we had left the camp under Vin- 
We found them—three of them: 





This was the twenty-|Fremont intended to pass, to survey his last 


line across the continent, complete his know- 
ledge of the country between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific, and crown the labors of long 
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the great river and the great sea to be inhabi-!and then started, their scant provisions about|and Andrews wandered off the next morning 
table by acivilized people, and practicable for exhausted, and the dead mules on the western|and died. They saw their bodies. 

a great road, and that on several lines, and side of the great Sierra buried under snow. Haler’s party continued on, ,After a few 
which was the best. He had beenseven years Manuel (you will remember Manuel—a hours Hubbard gave out. According to the 
engaged in this great labor, and wished to com- christian Indian of the Consumme tribe, in the agreement be was left to die, but with such 
plete it. It was the beginning of December valley of San Joaquin, | gave way toa feeling comlort as could be given him. They built 
that he crossed the chain from the Arkansas of despair after they had moved two miles, him a fire and gathered him some wood and 
valley into the valley of the Del Norte, and al-!and begged Vincent Haler, whom [left injthen left him, without turning their heads, as 
though late, with the full belief of the old|command, toshoothim, Failing to find death Haler says, to look at him as they went off. 


hunters and the traders at the Pueblos, the in that form, he turned and made his way| Abouttwo miles farther, Scou—you remem- 
guide inclusive whom he there engaged, that to the camp, intending to die there, which he ber him, he used to shoot birds for you on the 
he would go through. He was provided with doubtless soon did. frentier—he gave out. He was another of 


everything to carry the men to California, and ‘The party moved on, and at ten miles Wise the four who had covenanted against w ating 
with grain to carry all the animals across all | gave out—threw away his gunand blanket, and|for each other. ‘The survivors did for him as 
the mountains into the valleys of the tributa-\a few hundred yards further, fell over into the |they did for Hubbard, and passed on. 

ries of the Great Colorado of the West, where snowand died. ‘Two Indian boys, countrymen| [n the afternoon the two ladian boys went 
the snows would be light, wood and grass suf- of Manuel, were behind. ‘They came upon ahead—blessed be these boys!—and before 
ficient, game abundant, and the hardships of him—rolled him up in his blanket, and buried nightfall met Godey with the reliefi He had 


the expedition all surmounted and left behind.’ bimin the snow on the bank of the river. gone on with all speed. ‘The boys gave him 
In two weeks he expected to be in these mild; No other died that day. None the next. the news. He fired signal guns to notify his 


valleys. Unhappily, the guide consumed| Carver raved during the night; his imagi- approach. Haler heard the guns, and knew 
these two weeks in getting to the head vf the nation wholly occupied with the images of thererack of our rifles, and felt that relief had 
De! Norte—a distance which only required! many things which he fancied himself to be come. This night was the first of hope and 
four or five days travel, as Col. Fremont show- eating. In the morning he wandered off, and joy. Early in the morning, with the first gray 
ed in coming back. This was the cause of probably soon died. He was not seen again. light, Godey was in the tail, and soon met 
the first calamity —the loss of the horses and; Sorel on this day (the fourth from the camp) Haler and the wreck of his party slowly ad- 
mules. The same guide consumed twenty-two laid down to die. ‘They built him a fire, and vancing. lL hear that they all cried together 
days, when sent with the party for relief, in’ Morin, who was in a dying condition, and now | like children—these men of iron nerves and 
making the distance which Col. Fremont, snow-biind, remained with him. ‘These twojlion hearts, when dangers were to be faced or 
‘with Godey, Preuss, and a servant} without did not probably last till the next morning. hardships to be encountered. Sueccor was 
a guide, on foot, in colder weather, deeper That evening [L think it was] Hubbard killed |s0on dealt out to these few first met; and Go- 





snows, and half famished, made in six. This a deer. dey with his relief, accompanied by Haler, 
was the cause of the second and irreparable) ‘They travelled on, getting here and there aj“ bo turned back; hurriedly followed the back 
calamity—/‘he death of the men. grouse, but nothing else, the deep snow in the trail in search of the living and the dead scat- 

The immediate scene of suffering in this, valley having driven off the game. tered in the rear. They came to Scott first— 


great disaster, where the ascent of the great} The state of the party became desperate he was yet alive, and is saved! They came 
mountain was forced, and its summits scaled, and brought Haler to the determination of to Hubbard next— he was dead bot still warm. 
must have been about north latitude 384, and breaking it up, in order to prevent them from These were the only ones of Haler’s party 
west lonuitude from Londen 107, the elevation/living upon each other. He told them that he that had been left. P 
above twelve thousand feet, and the time that. had done ull he could for them—they had no| From Kerne’s party next met, they learned 
of dead winter—Christmas! From this point, other hope remaining than the expected relief, the deaths of Andrews and Rohrer; and a little 
the noted objects, Pike’s Peak and the Three an 1 that the best plan was to scatter, end make farther on, met Ferguson, who told them that 
Parks, would bear about E. N. E. and the the best of their way, each as he could, down Beadle had died the night before. Al}! the liv- 


Spanish Peaks about E. S. E. the river; that, for himself, if he was to be|ing were found—Manuel among them—which 


With this notice of localiiies, to which aieaten, he would at all events, be found travel-|looked like a resurrection, and reduces the 
; ‘ ' . ' } "Wh . . } j > 
mournful interest must long attach, we proceed ling when be did die. This address had its ef-|number of the dead to ren; one third of the 


tu give extracts from the remaining and final fect. They accordingly separated, whole party whicha few days before were 
letters from Col. Fremont. ‘The first of these With Haler continued five others—Scott, sealing the mountain with me, and battling 
is dated— Hubbard, Martin, Bacon, one other, and two with the elements 12,000 feet in the air. 
' ° : . . Consumme Indian boys. Godey had accomplished his mission for 
Taos, New Mexico, Feb. 6, 1849. ) 


Rohrer became despondent, and stopped. |tbe people: a farther service had been pre- 

After along delay, which had wearied me!Haler reminded him of his family, and urged scribed him, that of going to the camp on the 

to the point of resolving to set out again my-|him to try and hold out for their sake. Roused river, at the base of the great mountain, to re- 

self, tidings have at last reached me from my|by this appeal to his tenderest affections, the|cover the most valuable of the baggage se- 

ill-fated party. ' |unfortunate man moved forward, but feebly, creted there. With some Mexicans and pack 

Mr. Vincent Haler came in last night, hav-jand soon began to fall behind. On a farther mules he went on; and this is the last yet 
ing the night before reached the Little Colora-! appeal, he promised to follow and overtake heard of him. ; 


do settlement, with three or four others. In-|them at evening. ‘ February 11.—Godey has got back. He 
cluding Mr. King and Mr. Prouxl, we have} Haler, Scott,“Hubbard and Martin now agreed did not succeed in recovering any of the bag- 
lost eleven of our party. that if any of them should give out, the others gage or camp furniture. Everything was lost 


Occurrences, since I left them, are briefly! were not to wait for him to die, but to push on /except some few things which I had brought 
these, so far as they came within the know-,and try to save themselves. Soon this mourn- down to the river. The depth of the snow 
ledge of Mr. Haler; [say briefly, because | ful covenant had to be kept. But let me not made it impossible for him to reach the camp 
am now unwilling to force my mind to dwelljanticipate events. Sufficient for each day is at the mountain where the men had left the 
upon the details of what has been suffered.—}the sorrow thereof. baggage. 


lneed reprieve from terrible contemplations.| At night, Kerne’s party encamped a few ——>— 

lam absolutely astonished at this persistence| hundred yards from Haler’s, with the intention, cone 

of misfortune—this succession of calamities}according to Taplin, to remain where they SPINE SERS, 

which no care or vigilance of mine could fore-| were until the relief shoald come, and in the) We departed from Kantara before daybreak, 
see or prevent. |meantime to live upon those who had died, and ascended several barren and rocky hills, 


You will remember that I had leftthe camp|and upon the weaker ones as they should die. stretching like promontories into the sea.— 
[twenty-three men | when I set off with Godey,| With this party there were three brothers,; From the summit of the last and most elevated 
Preuss, and my servant in search of King and; Ketne, Capt. Cathcart, McKie, Andrews, of these ascents, Tyre is beheld, appearing at 
succor, with directions about the baggage, and|Stepporfeldt, and Taplin. I do not know that 'the extremity of a vast and barren elevation. 
with occupation sufficient aboat it to employ|l have got all the names of this party. | Between the sea and the last heights of Leba- 
them for three or four days, after which they) Ferguson and Beadle had remained together |non, which here rapidly diminish, extends a 
were to follow me to the river. Within that|behind. In the evening Rohrer came up and | naked barren plain of about twenty miles in 
time | expected relief from King’s party, if it)remained in Kerne’s party. Haler learned ength, and four or five in breadth, of a yellow 
came atall, They remained there seven days,afterwards from some of the party that Rohrer! int, covered only with thorny shrubs, browsed 
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by the camels of the caravan on their passage. faithfully, less impressively, less supernatural- tificate is a public document. It is not the 


Tyre is built on a peninsula stretching into the ly than the fact warranted. 


sca, and connected with the Continent by a 


iproduction of anonymous writers, or irrespon- 
We arrived at noon, after a march of seven P ) : P 


narrow neck of land covered with a golden hours in the midst of the plain of Tyre, ata sible individuals, but of a regularly organ- 


sand, wafted by the wind from Egypt. ‘This place called the wells of Solomon. 


All travel-|ized body—was not adopted by some bare 


city, at present called Sour by the Arabs, is lers have described these wells; they consist of majority after a stormy debate, but by the 


situated at the farther extremity of the above three reservoirs of limpid running water, which 
mentioned peninsula, and seems to rise out of issue, as it were, by enchantment, from a low, 


unanimous voice of his brethren, who had 


the waves. At a distance, you would still dry, and barren soil, at a distance of two miles long and intimately known him, both as a 
imagine it to be a new, beautiful, white, and from Tyre. Each of these reservoirs, raised|man and a minister of the Gospel,—of men 


animated city ; but it is nothing more than a artificially about twenty feet above the level of who 
fine shadow, which vanishes oi approaching |the plain, is full to the brim, and is indeed con-' 
itt A few hundreds of falling houses, in 'tinually running over. 


which the Arabs fold large flocks of sheep and 


had loved and admired him for his vir- 


1” ., tues in his social and religious capacity. 
The excess of the fluid | g apacity 


is employed to turn the wheels of mills, and| This certificate, the spontaneous effusion 


black goats with long hanging ears, which de-|the water is conveyed to Tyre by aqueducts,/of esteem and affection, represents William 


filed before us on the plain, are all that remains) 
of Tyre! She has no longer a port on the sea, 
no longer roads upon land; the prophecies’ 
respecting her have been long since accom-| 
plished. 

We travelled on in silence, occupied by the} 
thoughts of this desolation, and of the dust of 
empire which we trod under our feet. Passing} 
along the path between the ruins and the grey 
and naked hills of Lebanon, which here de-| 
scend to the plain, we arrived at the city, now| 
flanked by a sand-bank, which seems its only! 
existing rampart, but which will doubtless, ere | 
long, bury the town under its mass. I thought) 
of the prophecies, and endeavoured to bring to| 
my recollection some of those eloquent warn-| 
ings with which the divine spirit inspired Eze-| 
kiel. I could not recall the words, but I dis-) 
covered the meaning in the deplorable waste) 
before my eyes. pow 

| had now before me the “ black’’ Lebanon;! 
but, | said to myself, my imagination has de-| 
ceived me; I see neither the eagles nor the 
vultures, which, according to the prophecies, | 
were to descend unceasingly from the moun-| 
tains, to despoil even the remains of the city,' 
accursed of God, and the enemy of his people. 
At the moment I made these reflections, some-| 
thing huge, grotesque and motionless, appear- 
ed at our left on the summit of a pointed rock,' 
which advanced into the plain not far distant,| 
close to the route of the caravans. It looked to| 
me like five statues of black stone, placed on| 
the rock as on a pedestal; but from certain 
motions almost imperceptible, of these colossal 
figures, we fancied, on approaching nearer,| 
that they were five Bedouin Arabs, clothed in 
their sacks of black goats’ hair, who were look- 
ing at us as we passed. 

When, however, we came ata distance of 
fifty paces from the rock, we saw one of the 
five figures display a pair of immense wings,| 
which flapped with a noise resembling that of 
a sail shaking in the breeze ; and it now be- 
came Clear, that the figures were those of five 
eagles, of the largest kind I have ever seen in 
the Alps, or the menageries of ourcities. They| 
did not take flight, but remained unmoved at} 
our approach. Seated like kings of the des-| 
ert, they seemed to regard Tyre as their proper 
prey. 

1 could not cease from contemplating this) 
prophecy in action—this wonderfn! fulfilment 
of the Divine menaces, of which chance has;| 
rendered us witnesses. Never has anything| 
more supernatural struck my eyes, or riveted | 
my mind; and it required an effort of reason 
not tosee behind these five gigantic eagles, 
the great and terrible figure of the poet of ven- 
geance—of Ezekiel—rising above them, and 
pointing out to then, with eye and hand, the 
city which God had given them for a prey. 

I now found that my poetical imagination 
had exhibited to me the eagles of Tyre less 
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‘unhurt, but with superadded lustre. 
he is not here to speak for himself, and as. 


half ancient, half modern, which have a beau-| Penn as “a blessed instrument 
tiful effect, seen on the horizon, It is said that} 
Solomon ordered these wells to be made to| . 5 ee 
recompense Tyre and its King Hiram for the righteousness,—as an example of “humility, 


,” by his minis- 
try and conversation, for the promotion of 


services he had received from that monarch's godly sincerity, and true brotherly love.” It, 


navy and its artists, during the building of the |i. retrospective in its character,—looking back 
‘Temple. | ; / rape 
- : ito his entrance into active life. It represents 
I'hese immense wells are each from seventy). i : . 
to eighty feet in circumference; their depth is him as “always seeking the prosperity of 
unknown, one indeed is said to be bottomless.| Truth, and on all occasions endeavouring its 
No one has ever been able to learn by what defence.” It places him before his brethren, 
mysterious channels the water from the sare ee en eS ee a Re 
tains arrive, and there is at least every reason) |, Te ate 8 P 
to believe that they are immense Artesian | disgraceful popularity, but as one who had 
wells, constructed thousands of years before| walked amongst them with “ all humility and 
this discovery by the moderns. | 
. "J 1 ‘3 7 ” | Y 7” | 
FRIEND S’INTE Lut GE NCER, |Penn was fifty-five years of age. For more 
. name . : 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 19, 1849. |than thirty years he had been before the pub- 


godly sincerity.” 
At the time when this certificate was issued 

















lic, both as a writer and a minister of the 
‘Gospel. As an advocate for civil liberty he 

The following certificate, as appears from| stood before the world, as one of its most 
its title, was issued by the monthly meeting powerful and effectual defenders. At the 
of Horsham, in England, in the year 1699, celebrated trial of Penn and Mead, by his sue- 
previously to William Penn’s second voyage cessful defence of the rights of Englishmen, 
to Pennsylvania. This was about eleven|under the Great Charter, he defeated the 
years after the abdication of James II, and, of measures of an arbitrary Court, and drew 
course, long subsequent to the period in upon himself the ardent and admiring gaze of 
which Penn, according to Macaulay, degraded the whole nation. Few men in England stood 
himself by his unprincipled conduct dur-|before the public more conspicuously than 
ing the reign of that monarch. This talented | William Penn. He lived through a stormy 





PENN AND MACAULAY. 


vand elegant writer, has thought proper to'period of English history,—a period when 


place Penn before the world, in the character,even his virtues made him active enemies. 
of a man with a “ weak head,” and a corrupt|Had the charges against him been well 
heart—as one who delighted in the sight of founded, they could not have been entombed 
sanguinary punishments, and who, for the/for one hundred and sixty years, to be raised 
sake pf popularity at a corrupt court, was|from the dead by the magic wand of Macau- 
willing to barter both moral and religious lay ! 

eehdaais never doubted that William Penn’s| wo re Meeting, held at Horsham, 

_ (England, | the \Ath of Fifth month, 1699. 

character would pass through the fiery ordeal, To the Church of Christ in Pennsylvania, 


to which Macaulay has subjected it, not only|and to all the faithful Friends and brethren 
But as unto whom this may come :-— 

In the covenant of life and fellowship of the 
‘Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the 
c unity of the one Eternal Spirit of our God, we 
lost or lie scattered among the neglected de-| dearly salute you, most earnestly desiring your 
positories of Friends and others, it becomes everlasting prosperity in the blessed Truth. 
the duty of the present generation to search| Now dear friends and brethren, whereas 


f oF tis tS eee jour worthy Friend and Elder William Penn, 
or, and publish every authentic Ccocument) 4iq acquaint our monthly mens’ meeting with 
calculated to clear Penn’s character from the|his intended voyage into his province of Penn- 


infamy charged upon it by Macaulay. isylvania, and although we are right sensible 
Under this view of the subject, the certifi-|that he needeth no recommendation from us to 
pass into his own country, yet at his request, 

‘and for the good order’s sake that God hath 
tion. The reader will perceive that this cer-/established in his Church, and among us his 


many evidences of his innocence are either 


cate before referred to, is sent you for publica- 
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people, and for the sincere love we bear to our successive years, a situation to which she seemed re- 
well esteemed Friend, we could do no less than markably adapted. 

give this small token of our unity and com-| The later years of her life were spent in and about 
munion with him, as a testimony for him and Philadelphia, where she was highly esteemed as an el- 
his service in the Church of Christ, wherein |der of Spruce Street Mouthly Meeting. 

he hath been a worthy and blessed instrument; About the year 1836, Rachel Mason issued a volume 
in the hand of the Lord, both in his ministry jof memoirs of her mother, Susanna Mason—a work 
and conversation, and bath always sought the containing a choice collection of letters and essays on 
prosperity of the biessed Truth, and peace and religious and moral! subjects, the result of the reflec- 
concord in the Church of Christ; and hath tions and exercises of an experienced and devoted ser- 
walked among usin all humility, godly sin-| vant of Christ. This volume has been circulated to 
cerity, and true brotherly love,to our great come extent amongst Friends, 
refreshment and comfort: who hath with much | the reading of the young. 

Jabour and travail on all occasions endeavoured | The health of Rachel Mason for a number of years| 
the defence of lruth against its opposers, and | prior to her death, was feeble and declining, but with 
the preservation of true unity and good order the failure of her physical powers, her mind retained 


in the Church of Christ. _ , {its clearness, and her usefulness continued until within | 
So, in the unity of the One Eternal Spirit}, few months of her close. 


which is the bond of true peace; we take our) 
leave of him, with earnest breathings and sup- 


and is well adapted to 


She looked forward to this event with composure | 


and resignation, and was graciously permitted to| 
e ° ca ‘ ™ " . . . : : 
plications to the great God, whom the winds realize the promise, «I will keep that man in perfect 


and seas obey, that he would mercifully be| peace, whose mind is stayed on me.” 
pleased to go along with him, and conduct) 


——, At his residence in Upper Oxford T hip, | 
7 rans aaa , ownship, | 
him by the Angel of his Divine presence to oy the 25th of Eighth month last, Amos Prze, in the! 
| 
of his days, and that in the end Re may re- kindness and cheerfulness ; beloved in his family, and 
ceive an immortal crown, and be bound up in| a steemed by bis acquaintance . 


his desired port, and preserve him to the end) 434 year of his age. He was an example of mildness, | 
the bundle of Life amongst them that have 


jtial strains, the surf, with its sublimer music 


languidly broke against the bounds Omnipo- 
tence had assigned it. Far as we could see, 
the ocean seemed like molten silver; its sur- 


‘face only disturbed by the cooling breeze that 


fanned our heated frames, by which it was 
broken into countless diminutive waves of in- 
imitable splendor. On shore—thg light house, 
a lofty Doric column, surmounted by a power- 
ful revolving reflector—the myriads of lights 
in the city, shedding their lustre on the soft, 
clear, balmy atmosphere, and serving, in some 
degree, to define the limits of the second capi- 
tal of British India. The slender spires of the 
Christian churches in close proximity to the 
graceful minarets of the Mussulman mosques, 
or the grotesque, pyramidal Hindoo temples, 
all combined to perfect a scene of surpassing 
beauty, richness and grandeur. But see! the 
bright flash of the evening gun, whose report 
comes echoing over the hushed wave until 
it is lost in the wideniag circles of bound- 
less space. The gates of the fort are closed, 
the dying swells of the bugles have warned 
the garrison to rest, and gently charmed us 
with their subdued and distance-mellowed har- 
monies, and we are left in silence and solitude 
to meditate. 


° ° { ‘ . | ° . 
turned many to righteousness, who shine as the | But why should sorrowing friends lament his doom,| 18th August—Being informed that a letter 


sun in the firmament of God’s eternal power If now to him a happier home is given; |had been brought on board from our friend Mr. 


for ever and ever, Amen, 
Signed in the behalf and by the appoint- 

ment of the said Meeting by Ay | There to rejoice forever more above, 

Richard Hayllar, Ww illiam Gaston, | Within the mansious of the blest abode, 

er ae Sree Where all is peace, and joy; and hallowed love, 
aniel tiayliar, eter Johan, . : a, . 

acai Rowland, pene seinadee leh | In presence of his Saviour and his God. 

Walter Constable, Benjamin Hayllar, ers 

John Greenwood, Richard Gates, CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 

Hugh Parson, Thomas Sillington, | 

Isaac Parson, Thomas Humparey, 

John Shaw, 


Benjamin Martin, 
Samuel Culley, 


Or shed a tear on the cold, silent tomb, 
The pathway to the golden gates of heaven. 


Inthe great pyramid of Egypt is a small 
\Opening at the top, the depth oF which has 
never been sounded. Another aperture of the 
|same size exists at the foot of the pyramid.— 
\It was long conjectured that these two open- 

-|ings communicated with each other, but no 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is in session |means could be devised to establish the fact, 
at the time of our going to press. In our till the problem was solved recently by the in- 
genuity of an Arab. He took a cat and her 

: |kittens, placed the old cat in one aperture, and 

of its proceedings. We have only time to re- the kittens in another, and stopped up both 
mark that its proceedings thus far have been| With stones. ‘The next day he opened them, 
marked by barmony and condescension. and found cat and kittens all together at the 

‘ foot of the long passage. 
———. —<>— 


John Shaw, Jr. 
John Shaw, Sen. 


——e - 


next number we shall commence an abstract 


Marriep,—According to the order of the religious JOURNAL OF A RECENT VOYAGE TO INDIA, 
Society of Friends, on the 19th of Fourth month, Madras, September 1, 1848. 


, | hastened on deck to receive it, where | 





lsaw standing on the quarter-deck, grinning 


|with great complacency at the new comers who 
\stood gazing around him, one of the natives, 
with absolutely nothing about him but a small 
\strip of rag, which might just serve to remind 
fies of the expedient to which our first parents 
\resorted after the fall. He had come off on a 
| catamaran, (which is simply three logs of wood 
lashed together,) and on this frail vessel, armed 
with a short paddle, our messenger had ven- 
tured from the land. He had contrived to keep 
jour letter dry, though the surf had frequently 
‘broken over him; subsequently we learned 
‘that when the surf is high, these poor creatures 
‘are often washed from their perilous position, 
ibut they rarely fail to recover the catamaran, 
and proceed on theit mnission,—a circumstance 
the more remarkable, as the whole of the Co- 
romandel cvast is infested by sharks. 

Our attention was quickly diverted from the 
\« Hurkara” (messenger) to the wild chorus of 
the rowers in a massoolah boat, which was ra- 
|pidly approaching, and in which we soon es- 
pied our friend, Mr. » who had come off 
lto welcome us, and hurry us ashore before the 
sun had risen high enough to render our re- 





Wiitiam Secrers, of Philadelphia, to Marr Fereis,; After a pleasant voyage of nearly four! moval unpleasant to us. After we had taken 
daughter of Ziba Ferris, of Wilmington, Delaware. |months, we cast anchor in the open roadstead oyr seats in the boat, we discovered that it was 
, At Frankford, according to the order of r* Madras, at pears hye the 17th of August.—| constructed of rough planks, cut from the co- 
Friends, Tuomas T. Wittiams, of Moumouth Co.,|'*'S scarcely possible to imagine a more beau-| coa-nut tree, and literally sewn together. Rows 





N. J., to Extza Guttinenam, of the former place. tiful scene than that .which greeted ms. The of holes are drilled down each side of every 
\glorious setting sun, just sinking behind a tall, plank, and the boards are then sewn together 
—_— \dense foerst of palmyra trees, the splendid fort, with slightly twisted cords, made of the same 





Diev,—On the 8th of Fourth Month, 1849, at the re-/ With the proud red-cross banner of St. George! material as the boat. Mr. informed us 
sidence of Thomas Ellicott, New Garden. Chester Co., | Streaming triumphantly from its lofiy wall, the that more firmly built vessels would quickly be 
Poenanx Becnes: Mesos. guns booming a farewell salute to an English dashed to pieces by the surf, which often 

This esteemed friend was extensively known withia| War Ship departing on acruise; the numerous |throws these massoolah boats on the beach 
the limits of Baltimore and Philadelphia Yearly Meet-| Winged messengers of commerce lying listless-| with tremendous violence. The advantage de- 
ings asa valuable and exemplary member of Society, ly at anchor, the long trains of handsome equi- rived from the use of them arises from their 
fulfilling the various duties to which she was called Pages, slowly driven on the beautiful road extreme lightnessand pliability. UponJanding, 
with humility and Christian forbearance. constructed within a few vards of the ocean| we were handed intoa long, square vehicle, 

She was a woman of remarkable equanithity and Wave; the distant strains of military music;) which was entered by sliding doors, and is 
ewraathese of tottiaantive ia tealight benevolence, |these, and a thousand other pleasing objects! called a palanquin carriage. It was elegantly 
aud fervently engaged for the advancement of the seemed to unite in giving us a pleasing wel- lined with silk, furnished with glasses and ve- 
eemnnat wes id Gece. |come to the land of our future sojourn. After nitians, to exclude the rain or sun, and while 

She resided for many years in Baltimore, and was the brief twilight peculiar tu these regions, the| reclining on its elastic cushions, we found it a 
an elder of Lombard Street Meeting of Friends in that|"SINg moon emerged from the bosom of the|far more agreeable means of conveyance than 
city, as well as clerk of the Yearly Meeting during ten| Placid ocean. ‘he band had ceased its mar-| its first appearance induced us to anticipate. 
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We were rapidly driven past the fort, and) process of bleaching, are acted upon by chemi- 
afier passing the esplanade, where the Europe- cai reagents, which do not, at least when ap- 
an portion of the force that composes the gar-)plied in the same proportionate strength, affect 
rison, were excercising. We soon found our-\the vegetable fibre, they are partly extracted 
selves approaching, through a beautiful lawn from the tissue, and partly decomposed 
and shady avenue of trees, to Mr. ——’s house | bleaching—-so far as principles are concerned 


at Vepery,a pretty village about two miles 
from the yt > Here we alighted, and were 
conducted to our plain, neat, and spacious 
apartments, with a view to obtain a freer cir- 
culation of air. The rooms here are usually 
very lofty, and provided with numerous win- 
dows, extending nearly from the floor to the 
ceiling, from which latter is suspended in 
every apartment the punkah, a large wooden 
frames covered with cloth and neatly painted. 
‘This is considered an indispensable article of 
furniture in India, and those who can afford 
it, employ native coolies or porters to swing’ 
it backwards and forwards, by night as well 
as throughout the day. The constant dis- 
placing of the air which is thus caused, pro- 
duces a current which greatly mitigates the 
heat that would otherwise be intolerable.— 
Another admirable contrivance is to place 
aguinst each window a frame, which is cover- 
ed with coscus, a kind of grass which abounds 
in India, and which possesses the valuable pro- 
perty of emitting a most fragrant odor when 
saturated with water. Coolies are employed 
to keep these frames continually wetted. 


—— 
FROM THE GREY TO THE WHITE. 


Fifty years ago, could we have followed a 
piece of cotton cloth from the loom, we should 
have seen it packed in great bales, and shipped 
off to Holland to be whitened. Could we 
have watched its further progress, we should 
have seen it consigned to some Dutch bleacher, 
and under his hands undergo a process of boil- 
ing in potash lees, and of subsequent washing 
and soaking in buttermilk, and then we might 
have beheld hundreds of acres of green grass 
covered with the fabric, forming one immense 
carpet of calico, After an exposure to the 
summer sky for months, autumn would see it 
all gathered up again, repacked, reshipped, 
and in the hands of the English manufacturer 
once more. Indeed in many instances we need 
not have left. England to see this primitive 
inethod of bleaching, for many a fair English 
field was likewise turned into a * bleaching 
croft.. A period extending over several 
months was thus necessary to give a snowy 
lustre to this product of the loom. 

Science has now outstripped time and the 
whitening influence of the solar ray; and by a 
combination of many, but simple and rapid 
processes, has wrought out in a day what was 
formerly the work of many weeks, even when 
aided by the most favourable atmospheric in- 
fluences. We propose, by recounting what 
was brought under our personal observation at 
one of the great bleach works of this country, 
to bring the various interesting steps by which 
this remarkable process is so swiftly effected 
under the reader's notice, satisfied that it both 
deserves and will receive his willing and at- 
tentive consideration. ‘The last of the textile 
processes concerned in the production of calico, 
power or hand loom weaving, leaves the cloth 
in a condition as to colour and surface wholly 
unfit for the finer purposes of human life. 
Technically, the cloth is said to be in the 
‘grey ;’ but in reality its hue is that of a pale 
buff. This is due to the presence of resinous 
and amylaceous colouring particles in, or unit- 
ed with, the vegetable fibre. As these, in the 


ecomes resolved into a very simple process; 
although, it must be added, certain curious 
chemistries are concerned in it, the exposition 
of which is not very easy. 
of the cloth is so manifestly rough, downy, and 
covered with loose fibres, that it is evident it 
must be submitted to some smoothing proce- 
dure before it can possibly be fitted for appare| 
or for the process of calico-printing. 
of these processes—the * smoothing’— will be! 
very quickly got over; but the first—the ex- 
traction and decomposition of the colouring 
principles of the calico—will occupy the entire 
remaining portion of our paper. 

A vast chimney, standing in solitary majesty, 
and blackening the whole sky with the smoke 
of its pipe, marks out the position of the great 
bleaching establishment we visited. 
euliar sound of dashing and tumbling waters, 
with the deep roll of machinery, and with 
every now and then the escape of a cumulus of 
steam up into the air from the roof of one por- 
tion of the building, assures the visitor he has 
not mistaken his destination, and the opening 
door lets him in to the tumultuous scene of 
A strong smell of burnt tinder fills 
the air, and is perceived to proceed from a low- 
roofed, small building, detached from the rest 
This is the ‘ singeing’ 
Standing at the door of this place, ¢ 
rather alarming scene is brought before the 
There is a low furnace in the centre of 
the room, with a fire beneath glowing at white 
\t the upper part of the furnace is a 
semi-cylinder of copper, heated to a bright 
red, and a man is seen winding along piece of 
calico right over this burning metal. 
instant we expected the fabric to burst into 
a cloud of glowing sparks 
rose up the chimney, but the tissue continued to 
safely over, being wound 
on to a roller, and wetted as it was wound up 
by anumber of minute jets of water. 
process is repeated three times—twice on the 
back of the calico. 
sy this curious plan all the light downy matter 
is actually burnt clean off; yet the fabric is 
uninjured, in conSequence of the rapidity with 
which it is made to pass over the hot metal. 
One ton of coal, in a good furnace, will by this 
simple method smooth about twenty-four miles 
of calico! The cylinders used to be of iron, 
and were burnt away ina week ; now they are 
copper, and last for two or three months. 
more ingenious process has been patented, in 
which the downy particles are burnt away by 
causing a number of minute jets of gas to be, 
as it were, sucked through the fabric,.and thus 
these light particles are consumed and carried 


The surface also 


f the establishment. 


pass smoothly anc 


actually large singeine works in which this 
patent is carried out, where only singeing is 
done; but the process applies to a great num- 
ber of other goods besides caiico—such as bob- 
bin-nets, muslins, &c. 
piece of cloth as this looks now, being of a 
deep nankeen colour, from the effects of the 
singeing, put into his hands to bleach, would 
have driven a Dutchman almost to despair half! process by revolving rollers, and once more 
a century ago; and it does in fact look as if we 
had made a step farther back instead of in pro- 


To have had such 


The first great object has now been accom- 


plished. ‘he surface of the fabric is in that 
condition as to evenness and freedom from 
down which the manufacturer desires, and 
which the ultimate processes it is to be subject- 
ed toimperatively demand. The roll of cloth 
is therefore removed, and conveyed in trucks 
to that portion of the works which, though the 
entire series of processes is now totally differ- 
ent, stil! retains the old name, the ‘ bleaching 
croft.’ It is an aparment of great size, paved 
with freestone, and abounding in cisterns, 
drums, and shafis in great numbers; and it 
would be weli for the visitor to be furnished 
with waterproof shoes and upper clothing if he 
would watch minutely the various splashing 
operations which are conducted here. Some 
expert neediewomen are stationed in one part 
of it, whose duty it is to sew the ends of the 
pieces of singed cloth together until a continu. 


ious web is formed, containing from 400 to 500 


pieces, and being from 6 to 8 statute miles in 
length. This vast quantity of cloth is disposed 
in a convenient heap, and one end of it is 
drawn into the washing engine. ‘This machine 
consists of two long horizontal wooden rollers, 
one of which is suspended above, and the 
other lies under water in an appropriate Cis- 
tern. The cloth passes over and under these 
rollers a great number of times in a gentle 
spiral, and leaves them in the middle, to travel 
onward, and to be laid in folds on a four 
wheeled truck a little in front of the machine. 
As a large supply of pure water is continually 
pouring into this engine, the soiled water es- 
capes from it, and carries with it all that * dres- 
sing’ or paste which the weaver so sedulously 
introduced in the manufacture of his cloth. lt 
would thus not be difficult to show that many 
thousands of barrels of flour are actuaily wast- 
ed in giving an appearance to the cloth; and 
the first machinery which applies the dressing 
and the last, whose only intention is to remove 
it from the same fabric, with their original cost 
of construction, and the continual outlay of 
power for their working, being also taken 
into consideration, it would become wianifest 
that many thousands of pounds are thrown 
away in the attempt to make an artificial look 
better than it really is. 

The intention in the next process is the ex- 
traction of any resinous or oily matters from 
the cloth. To effect this, at the farthest side 
of the croft-house there is a$et of curiously 
arranged caldrons of cast-iron, seven or eight 
in number, and sufficiently capacions to hold 
each enough of cloth to describe, if laid evenly 
down. the circumference of the metropolis. 
These are called technically ‘keirs.” They 
are of a curious construction ; in the centre of 
each is a perpendicular iron pipe, with a sort 
of bonnet over its orifice; they have also a 
perforated false bottom, into which steam is 
blown; and when the caldron is filled with 
water and cloth, the injected steam forces up 
the water in interrupted jets through the pipe, 
which, by means of the bonnet, disperses it ail 
over the cloth; and this process is continued, 
the liquor being a strong lye of lime, for eight 
hours, 1500 pieces being boiled atonce. ‘To 
see one of these great boilers in full work is to 
have a mimic geyser brought before the eyes, 
whose roarings and spoutings would not do 
discredit to the great original. The cloth is 
hauled out of the keir at the conclusion of this 


passes, at the rate of four or five miles an hour, 
through the washing-engine. All the alkaline 
liquor which it contained is thus washed away ; 
but to insure its removal more completely, the 
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cloth travels from the washing-engine into one tween a pair of wooden rollers, which perform SPRING. 
upon precisely similar principles, only that, in that hydro-extractive operation called by the 


. * ¢ - . . ’ - BY F. COSBY. 
the place of water, itis made to contain a very laundresses*‘ wringing,’ by squeezing the cloth 


dilute solution of sulphuric acid and water. powerfully as it passes between them until it I know that the spring time 
This is called by the artisans employed in the is almost destitute of water, when it takes a Is come, for I heard 
process the first ‘souring.” From the souring final leave of the croft in which it has played In the morn’s early prime 
engine it is again taken to be washed in pure so many bustling parts, by disappearing from The blithe bluebird ; 
water, to get rid of the superfluous acid; and view through a hole in the ceiling. And high in the clear sky, 
if the cloth is now examined, it will be found A general analysis of these numerous pro-| The martin that brings 
to be gradually gaining a whiter aspect, though cesses—in all seventeen in nuniber—will facili- Tidings of summer nigh, 
still far from white. It has now to undergo tate our apprehension of the whcle subject. Warm on his wings! 
another boiling. Once more the revolving Looking at them with attention, they resolve 

roilers, which are suspended from the ceiling |themselves into three classes:—1. Alkaline And see, in the hedge hid 
in aconvenient position near the keir furnaces, |lixivation ; 2. Application of the chlorinated Ti violet blue, 

are setin motion, and pour down aswiftstream solution; and 3. Its decomposition in the fibres With its half-opened lid 
of cloth into the hot and yawning caldron be- of the tissue by dilute sulphuric acid. ‘The Laden with dew: 
neath. The keir is this time filled with a di-| washing is to be considered simply as a depu- And in the border trim 
lute solution of soda-ash, and the boiling is|rative process. These processes look to two The erocus lifts up, 
continued for ten hours. This time being ex- kinds of colouring matter in the cloth: one As a young novice prim, 
pired, the end of the immense length is hauled soluble, and removeable by solution in alkaline | Her tiny cup. 


out, and put in connectivn with the hard-work- liquors; the other insoluble, and only to be re- 
ed washing engine, which fulfils its usual) moved by making up its chemical composition 
office, and discharging the washed cloth, it is|under the influence, it has been supposed, of 
directed by a man into asquare receptacle,and nascent oxygen, which some views of the 
staked up there. chemical phenomena concerned would appear 

from this point the other class of bleaching to show present in the case. We do not in- 
principles come into play. The resinous and|tend, however, to plunge the reader into al ses diiatinenatedininiiien Sine 
oleaginovs matters have been fully extracted|maze of chemical problems. A clear concep- = 
by the previous alternate alkaline lixivations tion of the whole may be gained by bearing in| 


And the brook hurries fast 
With bright dimpled face, 

Asa child frolies past 
Loos'd for the race; 

And the wind wooing sips 
Delight as it goes, 


Of the young rose! 


and washings in pure water. The colouring|mind the few and easy principles above stated. | Oh! ’tis the season gay, 
principles which remain, and give the cloth;No one entering the croft ignorant of these} When earth from its gloom, 
now a dirty pale yellow tinge, not being |could fail to be perplexed to the last degree by| Warm’d by the vernal ray, 
amendable to the powers of alkaline solution,|the apparently inextricable confusion of the| Bursts into bloom! 

must be dealt with by direct chemical energies. numerous operations passing before his eyes. | And the soul’s cherish’d thonght 


This, in fact, is the commencement of what in| The number of white bands which, like huge | 
strictness should be called the bleaching pro-|serpents of endless length, fly hither and 
cess. ‘The preparation vulgarly called chlo-|thither, about his head, as if bewitched, and 
ride of lime, more properly chlorinated or|without the agency of human intervention to| 


Imprison'd too long, 
By its own fervor taught, 
Breaks into song! 


chloruretted lime—for the first phrase indicates |control their evolutions ; the rattle of the pul-) Then hail to the spring time! 
a chemical composition which does not belong |leys over which they run; the dashing of the) Her sunshine, her showers! 
to it—is that which effects this remarkable de-|water in the washing, bleaching, and souring| Welcome the merry chime 
composition. It has received the strange-jengines, the clatter of trucks on iron wheels.’ Heard in her bowers ! 
sounding title of *chemic,’ probably to con-|bearing their dripping loads to various places ;| Hail her with beaming brow, 
trast bleaching by chemical with the old plan|and finally, the deep-mouthed, muffled roar of With sports and with cheer! 
of bleaching by solar influence. The * chem-|severalofthe keirs—all united to form ascene the| Crown her with garlands now, 
icking’ process is thus conducted : about twen-| mostextraordinary and confounding imaginable. Queen of the year! 

ty-two pounds of ‘chloride of lime’ are mixed| Mounting a flight of stairs, we have the} annua 

together with water, and the solution being|snowy cloth once more brought under our no- SERENITY. 


brought to a proper strength, is conveyed into|tice. " Here the long compound piece is un- 
a machine of the same construction as the|ripped into the original lengths, which, united, 
washing-engine. The end of the piece is then|extended to 70,000 yards, or about 24 miles. 
directed over certain pulleys, and enters the| They are then individually folded, and as far 
bleaching trough, where it is repeatedly im-j|as possible rendered free from creases. Thence 
mersed in the chlorinated solution; and onjthey are taken into large drying apartments, fications of such as are for ever flying from 
leaving the machine, is guided by a boy into a with lattice windows, the temperature of Which| themselves, and bustling along in the chase 
recess, where it lies in great coils for several)is kept ata considerable elevation by means of| of external objects, that they may shun the 
hours. When it is considered to have lain|steam pipes, and being suspended on long cognisance of reason, and verdict of con- 
long enough, it undergoes a second process of poles, they are quickly dried. After a little) science, are not felicity, but hurry, extrava- 
immersion in dilute sulphuric acid and water. |time they are removed from hence to the fold- gance, distraction. The first moment of lei 
The effect of this is to produce a chemical de-\ing and packing rooms; from which places,)sure detects the imposture; and the injured 
composition in the chlorinated lime ; the lime|after having been put up in convenient parcels,| mind, when permitted to speak out, loudly de- 
quits its equivalent of chloride under impulse |they are sent off to the Manchester warehouses, clares that nothing can give her sztisfaction 
of the stronger affinity it entertains for the acid, or possibly to the print works connected with) yt what she can view with complacence, as 
and the gas thus liberated in every fibre of the | this establishment at Mayfield in Manchester. | gictated by her best sentiments, or not repug- 
cloth, decomposes the colouring principles,|This beautiful process, on the whole, is per-| nant to them. 

leaving the cloth almost in astate of perfect}haps more indicative of our era than many 

whiteness. The washing-machine again re-| which receive more attention from the curious. | 

ceives it, and cleanses away the acid; it is then| It shows us science in one of its most elegant es 
soaked in a solution of soda, in order to avoid applications to art. [t shows us also the re-| Frugality is good, if liberality be joined 
any free acid entering with it into the further|sources of our splendid and powerful mechan-|with it. The first is leveling off superfludus 
processes; and again it is washed in clean|ism: applied to carry out the purposes of phi-|expenses; the last is bestowing them to the 
water. Itthen goes througha second chemick-|losophy. And when, unitedly, we consider| benefit of others that need. ‘The first without 
ing, is again allowed to lie, and is again sour-|the science, skill, and capital, which meet not|the last begets covetousness ; the last without 
ed, and afterwards washed. The cloth is now jonly to change the colour of a vegetable tissue | the first begets prodigality.— W. Penn. 
perfectly white; its complexion will endure|to one which is the synthesis of all colour, we| - ; 
even the favourite comparison—‘ as white as|have before us a manufacturing process which! Earty Tomators.—When the assistance of a 
snow.’ Every trace of colour has been re-|the thoughtful mind will not fail to endow with| hotbed cannot be obtained,tomatoes may be suc- 
moved, and a spotless purity is left. It is then a very high rank in the list of the notabilia of cessfully started in pots, or other suitable ves 
thoroughly soaked in hot water, is passed bes|our time and country.— Chambers’s Journal. sels, ina warm room. In this manner the ma- 


A habit of serenity, or self-possession, says 
Fordyce, is the very foundation of all heart- 
felt happiness; and they can enjoy nothing to 
purpose, at least not for any continuance, who 
cannot enjoy their own thoughts. The grati- 
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turation of the fruit will be advanced a week pre GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR \)} EW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas. 
or two, and without involving any serious trou- BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- | \ Adams invites the particular attention of Fairsps 
ble or expense. ford, aie Sa a9 see South 7 ro to his re oe oe Dux ay consist- 
Thile it remai ” "2 /hester, 1 mile from the Brandywinc, and on the road ng of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 
7 hile the fruit remains greea,” says a re- leading to Kennet Square. The course of instruction ane the market. An Ghedidininion is ligesthed hefore 
cent writer on the management of tomatos, “I embraces an English and mathmatical education. The Friends make their purchases, as the kinds ae too nu- 
have much accelerated the ripening by remov- School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating merous to advertise. 
ing the large leaves from dense-bunches of fruit, |the different branches of Science. The location of the LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 
and placing white boards behind them.’’? With |Sebool is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour-| (©. A, js giving his attention especia!ly to articles in 
the same view, an English author of eminence, — en cee aud has been much admired | this line, and the purchaser can find an assortinent of 
recommends tin. See deinee S eenacamions Lee nae righ get Linen caeee here, gah yer ~~ - oe 
The British fruit raisers consider a good|month next, continuing 22 weeks. Tome $70 per rar ts Oe ik Shed nan ol ea? 5 ia 
wall for fruit, equal to an advance of six de- session, Boye under 14 years of age $60. Post Office ay rage dag tere bry: remy Shawls, 
grees towards the equator. By planting the address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price,| at 50, 624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
tomato in beds under a fence brilliantly white- East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth regular price. 
washed, or painted white, the maturation of the and Weed. LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. 


4th mo. 21. 3m. \TIYRUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha 
fruit would no doubt be materially advanced.| — sers to the stock of Hardware at their new store 


Frequent and copious irrigation with soap suds, Se Maret a GOODS FOR FRIENDS.—YAR-| No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 
and cleanly cultivation, greatly facilitates the Sone mabden salem viemghe pe Fo Yao de a a — =a . articles used ” ‘aoe 
. . 2 ; re > Pe, P ar attention to keep-| Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally ouse- 
development of this fruit.—armer and _Me- ing upa full assortment of seasonable Dry Goods, suita- keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 
ible for Friends, and they are constantly receiving all the Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 
balinieee |new and desirable styles. Among their fresh Spring) will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
Goods, are in part, Neat and Medium Lawns and Bare-| Alex. 8. ‘Truman. Alex. Shaw 
DUTIES AYD EVENTS. \ges, Hermanias, Argentines, Silk Lustres, Linen Lustres,| 2 mo. Ist.—Sm. 
Duti . Cod’ rn, | Uinghams, Prints, &c., &c. | - ——e ern — — 
uties are ours; events are God’s. This Also, Book Muslins and handkerchiefs, Cap Crape Ep ean a CONF ECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
removes an infinite burden from the should-|and Gauze, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, India Silk Shawls, Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
ers of the miserable, tempted, dying creature. |Barege and Cashmere Shawls, Silk and Lisle Thread, ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
On this consideration only can he securely lay | Mitts and Gloves, &c., &c. They would respectfully |! of all favors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 





chanic, 











down his head and close his eyes —Cecil. invite Friends to calland examine their stock before pur- various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
PC chasing, as they are disposed to sell on the most reason- cally end epatbatiens te qoudieal. 
= able terms. 4th mo. 12-3m (t>~ Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 


ture of the above articles. 


\XTRACT OF VAN ori ce C eth acne Skate A aoe ima dik, . ane 
4 NILLA, for flavoring Ice Cream, AIR MATRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEATHER 1 yno. 1y, 


Jelly, Custards, &c., a new and valuable prepara- I : 
; a ty . ee BEDS.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds —$ — . 
: ro 3 a } sses ¢ a = ae case 7 Le Y 
tion, warranted to be made from genuine V anilla Beans. | Kost quality, all sizes, readv made or made to soled at & EW. HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
The use of this extract is much more economical than of chart notice. : aa 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 











the bean itself, and its flavor will be found as fresh and | Also, Mose, Corn hack. and Strew Matrenecs jsale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 

agreeable. Prepared and sold by Penthere of all qualities apr ee aie si + | trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 

EDW ARD PARRISH, Druggist, | Tickings, Blankets Marseilles 7 uilts &e ' aserss | been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 

corner Oth and Chesnut and 10th and Walnut Sts.) Worsted Moercens ‘of all opiate es |to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
I a ate te Cushions of all kinds. * | terms , 4 mo. 1,—+tf. 

SRIENDS EXILED IN VIRGINIA IN 1777, and| Curled hair, moss, &e. For sale by \HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

‘ Observations on the conduct of the Society of| HARTLEY & KNIGHT, © BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 

Friends during the Revolutionary War. A few copies} No. 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruoe. be three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 

may be had of . a. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 3d mo. S1—tf. lterm will commence on the 21st of Sth mo., 1849. 

Sth mo. 12-3t No. 1 south Fifth st. — EW CARPETINGS AND . anTOR MATE course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 


LOCK.—The Subscriber respectfully informs his| SANG, est: tached ital a of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
friends and the public that he has opened his new | eceived, American and English) of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 





“grain Carpeting, of plain styles; 'OTICE. N 3 JEL TOWN 
clock store at No, 49 north Fourth street, second door |* Seanad Three ply sly oe paged aa ie coane “Gamaae a .. 
below Race, eust side ; as be intends keeping a superior} —_Venitian carpetings, of all widths. for stairs and entries.| —_—_—. Ce a ae eaten 
article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to} Floor and Table Oil Cloths. | PNRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES AND 
call and examine. Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. I FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of 


Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and! Woolen Draggets, from half yard to 33 yards wide. | Paper and Books, for sale by 
| 


warranted, by EDWIN PINE, ALSO “oe W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, | Canton Mattings, both plain, white, and coloured | 3d mo. No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
east side. 5th mo. 12. | checked, of all widths. rempemnetealiceent — 








‘ m SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh didint. tediace! To the above goods, the attention of “ Frierds’ is wr ee ee oe Subscribers having 
M, the attention of Friends to her assortment of|eapectially invited, by the subscribers. i “We "P seers anaaal deals dchaaae a 
hie. Glass and Retendiets, « er ; ; HARTLEY & KNIGHT, their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
2 F h China, W y SOS 6 Vey No. 148 South Second st., 5 doors above Spruce varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
oe o 4 Teil - — d es caer Dinner a 3d-mo. 31—+tf. ; ot; |terus of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 
a 8 2 4 ~ eS ey ‘th oe a - ies | han ee {also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which) ~opNs & PAYNE. N. E. corner Fourth and Arch| EDtty Papers, with French and American Borders 
: ; “e on : , NS AXNE, N. E. corner Fourth and Arch! p.- ~ . : 
rg “ sold at reasonable prices, and ar any = a streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh Fire Board Patterns, Window Pupers, &c. Also a va- 
e city. Sth mo. Sth. | speihie Gon riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
— ee NG DS. 


OOD DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES—| | wholesale or retail. 





EYRE & LANDELL, 8. W. corner Fourth and | Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and Lustres. | (7 Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 
Arch, have endeavoured for the. last nine years to estab-|>22™'* Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and|€*Petienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
: . i a .. | Gauze. WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends might|, ..° <: es trea ; , Pane : . 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods|!°2i4 Sitk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls.* |_Sdmo.__No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. Pur FURNISHING WAREROOM” may be found) \)7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
Seal Skin Shawls, — Fine Linens, Fr ae . st Quilts i cunterpanes. — \ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, lp ble Cl a ‘illow and Table Linens. /use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Lains, Sd. mont Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
eee Hdkfs. Plain Alpacas, ae ee en '4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 
Plain Calicoes, Plain Table Covers, MOVED.—T XIIAPMAN hee . : ._|—_——— ——-— —_——____—— 
Neat Ginghams, Good Black Silks, | Boss ao mene rent. ae museves De C. JENKINS & CO,, Tea Dealers and Grocers 
Good Gloves only, ludia Goods, Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth) @J.%. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En 





_ | street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new! . . 

; , : | ; h ? trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Groce 

tees the Pi aie hich and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- ai on Twelfth street (7pOne of this concern vatinn 
Mp6, o P et ; eon Four +» Whic jable for the present season, which he invites his friends ane inaaial ears engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 

gives them a shaw! room, also a merino room, separate| and the public generally to call and examine, viz: Teal yy ae e ‘lities in that li db 

from the main store. ‘I'heir basement is wellstockedwith| Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems: |S ne hn sthes extablicherent in thine 

Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods; also mus-| Leaflets of Memory : , $3\ but few in any other establishment in this country. 


Read’s Female Poets of America; : 
lins by the piece. Pictorial Life of Willi : mes *| Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 
P. 8. Friends can alwaysdepend upon meeting with| &c. rs liam Penn; Christmas Blossoms, | ——————— -~——_______— pone 


onew NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKEL 
the best ‘articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest) Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. | WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS st 
Cap Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs., Country Merchantssupplied with School and Blank| BEEF, &c. &c., 20 be nad of . 
a only of the best quality, but in the best Sel te at very low prices. ‘CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer 
= 4h me 31. 5m. T. E, CHAPMAN, No. 1 South Fifth St. | 5th mo. 8th, ly. ¢No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 








































